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There are hundreds of historical ballads which arose after 1501,
serving as news-bulletins for the great events of the sixteenth cen-
tury and for more vulgar occurrences later; but they belong to the
age of print and do not enjoy the welcome into oral tradition of
the older pieces. Among these, in addition to the themes of civil
and frontier warfare, a few miscellaneous ballads were put into
circulation. They are interesting for several reasons. Isabel de
Liar (103-6) has been explained as a castilianization of the tragic
history of Inez de Castro, celebrated by Garcia de Resende and
Carooes, and, together with the ballad of the Duchess of Braganza
(107) and the Duke of Guimaraes (108), is evidence of the interest
that Portuguese affairs began to rouse in the neighbouring land.
Other Castilian ballads refer to Aragon and even Naples (98-102).
The Duke of Gandids Death (27 July 1497, ix, pp. 205, 207) was
the subject of a bulletin in verse which was treasured by the exiled
Spanish Jews and forms part of their oral wealth; it is proof that
all contact with their homeland was not immediately severed. The
Death of the Prince of Portugal (ix, p. 204) concerns the premature
decease of Dom Afonso, heir to the Portuguese and Castilian
crowns, in 1491. Fray Ambrosio Montesinos, who later became
a bishop, was instructed by the Catholic Queen to make a ballad
on this subject, which shows what latitude must be given to the
term 'popular' in dealing with balladry. Another form is more
lyrical, and begins with a cry of grief, which is repeated after each
four octosyllables:

Ay, ay, ay! what bitter sorrow!
ay, ay, ay! what bitter grief!

It is not certain which form is the older. The second is one of
many instances in which ballad and lyric coincide.1 Jovellanos dis-
covered another in the famous fdanza prima' of the Asturias, and
other instances are I was going, dear Mother, to Villareale (ix,
p. 269), The Comendadores of Cordoba (x, p. 372), The Serrano, de
la Vera (ix, p. 209), Yes, yes, Antequer a* s fallen (xii, p. 134), and
Moriana (Romances y Baladas, p. 7). Some of these are parallel-
istic; they are all evidence of the process of incorporation whereby
the ballad form engulfed material previously treated in other ways.
Thus the uniformity of the Spanish Romancero, one of its most

1 R. Menendez Pidal, Romances y Baladas, presidential address to the Modern
Humanities Research Association, printed in M.H.R.A., 1927.